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FOR  THE  FLORIAD 


THE  IXIT.UENCE  OF  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS  ON  OUR  HAPPINESS. 


“  A  BELIEF  in  the  existence  of  some  being  whose  power 
Is  superior  to  that  of  mani”  says  Lord  Kaimes,  is  so  gen¬ 
eral  among  savages,  that  we  may  safely  conclude  it  to  be 
unuersal.  The  contrary,”  continues  hd,  requires  strong¬ 
er  proofs  than  the  reports  of  illiterate  travellers  and  voya¬ 
gers.”  This  belief  he  denominates  a  seme  of  deity^  and 
justly,  we  believe,  ranks  it  among  the  original  and  univer¬ 
sal  principles  of  human  nature. 

If  this  opinion  be  correct,  and  few  we  presume  will  be 
disposed  to  controvert  it,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  Re¬ 
ligious  Opinions  have  a  salutary  influence  on  our  happiness. 
We  can  conceive  no  motive  which  could  induce  the  Supreme 
Being  to  create  a  race  of  inleiligerit  beings,  except  the  dis¬ 
play  of  his  own  perfections^  and  the  communication  of 
happiness.  These  two  motives  perfectly  coincide.  That 
system  of  things,  which  produces  the  greatest  sum  of  hap¬ 
piness,  places  the  perfections  of  Deity  in  the  fairest  point 
of  view.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Deity  has  any 
interests  incompatible  with  the  happiness  of  his  creature^ 
Infinite  wisdom,  having  in  view  all  possible  systems  of  mo¬ 
ral  government,  might  indexed  choose  one,  which,  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  introduction  of  partial  evil,  would  secure  the 
greatest  general  good.  But  that  a  universal  prin^iplje,  inoH 
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planted  ill  man  by  his  Creator,  should,  in  its  natural  opera¬ 
tion,  diminish  his  happiness,  is  totally  opposed  to  all  our 
ideas  oi  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God. 

But  waving  the  argument  drawn  from  this  principle,  we 
ihink  it  may  be  shewn  from  other  principles  of  human  na- 
iiii  e,  that  a  firm  belief  in  the  existence,  and  superintend¬ 
ing  providence  of  God,  and  in  a  future  state  of  existence, 
is  favourable  to  our  present  happiness. 

Insensible  must  he  be,  who  can  survey  the  fair  fabric  of 
creation,  the  luminaries  that  sparkle  in  the  vault  of  heaven, 
the  herbage  that  clothes  the  fields,  the  numerous  tribes  of 
animals  that  inhabit  the  air,  earth,  ami  water,  and  especially 
his  own  frame  and  texture,  without  seriously  asking  whence 
these  have  derived  their  existence.  The  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  we  daily  behold,  excite  our  curiosity,  and  the 
enquiry  immediately  arises  in  the  mind,  what  is  their  cause  ? 
The  deepest  investigations-  of  philosophy  are  unable  to  grat¬ 
ify  this  curiosity,  and  to  answer  the  enquiry.  For  instance, 
we  sec  heavy  bodies  fall  to  the  earth.  We  demand  of  the 
philosopJier  the  cause.  He  tells  us  of  the  laws  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  of  the  power  of  gravitation.  But  what  is  the  power 
of  gravitation  ?  Has  it  self-efficiency  ?  Has  it  intelligence  ? 
He  can  go  no  further.  He  has  seen  the  effect — he  has  giv¬ 
en  to  the  unknown  cause  of  that  effect  a  name,  but  our  cu¬ 
riosity  is  still  ungratified.  We  by  no  means  wish  to  discred¬ 
it  the  investigations  of  the  philosopher.  They  arc  useful, 
for  they  expand  and  strengthen  the  mind.  They  are  plcas- 
ing,  for  they  afford  grand  and  interesting  subjects  of  medi¬ 
tation.  But  without  referring  to  some  Supreme  inrclli- 
gence  as  the  cause  of  all  things,  they  cannot  gratify  our  cn- 
tiosity,  a  principle,  the  gratification  of  which,  adds  much  to 
our  happiness.  The  idea  of  a  God  furnishes  us  with  a  cause 
adequate  to  every  effect  which  we  witness.  Wc  see  the 
lightnings  flash,  we  hear  the  thunders  roar.  By  referring 
them  to  the  agency  of  a  being  possessed  of  almighty  power, 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene  is  increased,  the  cause  is  evidentr 
we  no  longer  wander  in  doubt. 
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How  devoid  of  interest  is  such  a  scene  t*  the  atheist !  or 
rather  how  perplexing  !  how  inexplicable  !  He  has  indeed 
recourse  to  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  the  electric  flu¬ 
id — but  this  only  carries  him  one  step  further  into  the  re¬ 
gions  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  vague  conjecture.  If  he 
refers  the  existence  of  the  material  world,  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature  to  chance^  what  is  this  but  slipping  the  cable  of 
reason,  and  launching  without  a  compass  or  helm  into  the 
boundless  ocean  of  nonsense  and  absurdity^ 

Although  the  idea  of  a  being  whose  existence  is  necessa¬ 
ry,  and  at  the  same  time  independent,  is  totally  inexplicable ; 
it  has  this  advantage  at  least,  that  it  explains,  in  a  satisfacto¬ 
ry  manner,  all  things  else.  Here  the  mind  rests.  The  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  idea  precludes  all  attempts  to  wander  beyond  it. 
If  we  carry  our  thoughts  back  far  beyond  the  commencement 
of  time,  we  find  the  same  cause  existing  and  operating.  If 
we  extend  them  to  the  utmost  limits  of  creation,  and  in  im¬ 
agination  wander  from  world  to  world,  the  same  efficiency 
has  given  them  existence,  and  still  supports  them.  Convin¬ 
ced  that  what  we  call  the  stated  laws  of  nature  are  only  the 
fixed  modes  of  divine  operation,  we  rest  contented  and  seek 
no  other  cause. 

Turning  from  the  physical  to  the  moral  world,  we  no  long¬ 
er  discover  that  beautiful  harmony  which  pervades  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  nature.  By  the  perversion  of  man’s  noble  faculties, 
the  laws  of  order  once  established  throughout  the  works  of 
God,  are  broken  and  disregarded.  Every  where  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  sin  and  its  attendant  misery  are  visible.  The  pas¬ 
sions,  once  under  the  sway  of  reason,  and  subservient  to  hu¬ 
man  happiness,  now,  •  like  a  resistless  torrent,  bursting 
through  every  barrier,  whelm  in  their  fatal  vortex  the  digni¬ 
ty,  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  man.  All  appears  a  scene 
of  ^v\ild  confusion  and  disorder,  till  we  discover,  behind  the 
clouds,  that  Almighty  hand  which  guides  the  whirlwind  of 
passion,  and  directs  the  mental  storm.  Confident  that  his 
power,  wisdom  and  goodness  are  adequate  to  every  exigence 
of  his  government,  the  firm  believer  in  the  existence  and 
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superintending  providence  of  God,  acquiesces  in  liis  dist>£nt 
sations,  and  where  he  can't  unriddle  learns  to  trust. 

This  scene,  melancholy  as  it  is,  aflbrds  to  the  atheist  no 
prospect  of  change.  Looking  no  further  than  to  second 
causes,  and  admitting  the  axiom  that  the  same  causes  must 
continue  to  produce  the  same  effects,  tlie  world  presents  to 
his  vie\^  but  one  interminable  scene  of  wretchedness,  an 
Aceldama,  a  field  of  blood*  Virtue  slirinks  before  the  frown 
of  pampered  vice — Deserving  poverty  bears,  and  must  bear, 
without  the.  hope  of  alleviation,  the  contumely  of  haughty 
opulence.  Unprotected  innocence  falls  before  the  unre¬ 
lenting  cruelty  of  power.  Ah  !  wiU  this  scene  never 
change  ?  Was  man,  endowed  with  such  noble  faculties,  pla¬ 
ced  here,  only  to  suffer  and  to  inllict  misery  on  his  fellow 
man  ?  Arc  there  no  secret  springs  which  are  ^vinding  up  this 
complicated  machinery  to  some  happy  result !  ‘  Yes,’  says  tl>c 
believer  in  God,  ‘  The  Lord  reigns.  And  though  his  Jiath  is 
in  the  great  waters^  and  his  footstejis  are  not  seen  ;  though 
clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him^  ijet  justice  arid 
judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne'  Under  his  direc¬ 
tion,  these  various  movements,  in  appearance  tending  to¬ 
wards  different  and  even  opposite  results, arc  in  fact  all  tend¬ 
ing  to  one  grand  and  interesting  result,  tlic  greatest  happi¬ 
ness  of  universal  intelligence.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  order 
shall  be  restored;  vice  shall  be  exhibited  in  its  proper  char¬ 
acter  ;  virtue  shall  receive  its  due  reward,  and  be  publicly 
acknowledged  the  favourite  child  of  heaven.  ' 

The  idea  of  a  God  affords  relief  to  the  mind,  not  only  un¬ 
der  a  view  of  the  general  disorder  in  the  world,  but  also 
under  individual  sufferings.  Man,  in  every  stage  of  his 
existence,  is  a  helpless  and  dependent  being.  The  first 
openings  of  reason  discover  ta  him  wants  whicli  he  cannot 
satisfy,  and  evils  which  he  cannot  avoid.  In  common  with 
other  animals,  his  first  days  arc  entirely  dependent  on  pa¬ 
rental  care.  But  unprovided  like  them  with  instincts  which 
lead  him  without  instruction  to  avoid  danger  and  provide 
the. means  of  support,  he  requires  longer  attention,  and 
thus  a  sense  of  dependance  is  interwoven  with  his  constitui* 
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li(>n,5'>:6n>.9  ^vith  his  grorjth  and  strcn^thmn  iidch  his  sp  etii^th. 
As  soon  r^s  he  becomes  more  capable  of  satisfying*  the  first 
calls  of  nature,  he  finds  the  circle  of  his  desires  expuinl, 
and  new  and  untried  dangers  present  themselves.  Me  looks 
to  others  for  assistance  and  protection.  He  enters  into  so¬ 
ciety.  Bht  still  a  thousand  evils  impend,  I’rom  vwhich  so¬ 
ciety  affords  no  shelter,  lie  finds  his  own  ]K>wcrs  circni*'.- 
scribed.  He  looks  abroad.  The  powers  of  others  are  lim¬ 
ited,  and  when  combined  with  his  own  are  fur  from  being 
commensurate  with  his  necessities.  Three  things  are  nc- 
nessary  to  form  a  character  on  which  w  e  can  confidentiy  de¬ 
pend.  These  are  foresight  to  discover  the  best  plan,  good¬ 
ness  to  choose,  and  power  to  execute  it.  In  all  these,  crea¬ 
tures  arc  deficient,  and  without  the  idea  of  a  God,  there  is 
no  being  in  the  universe  w  ho  ix)ssesses  them,  and  conse¬ 
quently  none  on  wdiom  w^c  can  with  confidence  rely. 

'  The  combined  efforts  of  creatures  are  insufficient  to  avert 
even  the  most  common  evils  of  life,  or  to  afford  consola¬ 
tion  under  them.  The  destroyer  enters  the  circle  of  do¬ 
mestic  felicity.  My  bosoiii  friend,  whose  kind  participa¬ 
tion  alleviated  my  sorrow  s,  and  increased  my  joys,  is  torn 
from  my  embrace — My  tender  mother  who  cherished  my 
infant  years — my  fond  father — my  affectionate  sister  are 
lost — forever  lost — buried  in  the  tomb.  From  myself  I  can 
derive  no  comfort.  All  within  me  is  an  empty  aching  void. 
0,then  it  is  I  feci  myself  a  w  eak,  a  helpless  creature  !  I  call 
to  my  friends  but  receive  no  answer,  except  the  echo  of 
my  own  sighs.  Each  is  occupied  with  his  own  distress,  and 
can  devote  little  attention  to  mine.  And  if  they  could,  they 
can  only  pity,  but  not  relieve.  I  fly  to  the  atheist  for  conso¬ 
lation.  He  tells  me  of  the  eternal  laws  of  fate,  of  dire  ne¬ 
cessity.  But  what  is  fate  ?  Has  it  power,  and  will  to  relieve 
my  distress  ?  Is  it  intelligent  ?  is  it  wise  ?  Ah  !  how  do  I 
know  but  this  dire  necessity  is  at  this  moment  aiming  a 
more  envenomed  dart  at  the  little  happiness  which  still  re¬ 
mains  ?  Will  it  impose  eternal  misery  upon  me,  without  a 
possibility  of  my  avoiding  it  ?  Will  it  persecute  me  even  in 
ihe  darkness  of  the  temb  ?  Ah  !  you  cannot  answer  me. 
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O  ye  destroyers  of  my  peace  !  ye  enendes  of  my  happi¬ 
ness  I  deprive  me  of  all  1  hold  dear  on  earth — invade  my 
fortune — destroy  my  reputation — bury  my  dearest  friends 
in  one  common  grave,  or  what  is  still  worse,  infuse  into 
their  minds  the  deadliest  enmity,  let  their  love,  the  best 
earthly  solace  of  my  life, -be  changed  to  hatred — inflict  upon 
my  person  all  the  tortures  that  hellish  malice  can  invent,  or 
ministers  of  the  inquisition  can  inflict — send  me  forth  to 
wander  a  wretched  outcast  on  creation’s  dreary  wild,  to  con¬ 
verse  with  misery  as  my  bosom  companion — buv.  spare  my 
God  !  If  I  must  loose  nry  friends,  let  me  hav£  the  conso¬ 
lation  resulting  from  the  belief,  that,  they  arc  removed  by 
a  being  of  wisdom  to  discover  what  is  best,  and  goodness  to 
perform  it.  The  particular  reason  why  he  thus  afflicts  me, 
I  pretend  not  to  know  ;  but  while  I  believe  in  his  existence 
and  perfections,  I  know  it  is  sufficient,  such  as  I  should  ap¬ 
prove  if  I  possessed  wisdom  to  comprehend  it,  and  good¬ 
ness  to  resign  myself  and  mine  to  the  promotion  of  univer¬ 
sal  good.  With  this  thought  I  rest  contented,  till  the  time 
when  he  shall  conxlcscend  to  explain  the  reasons  of  his  con¬ 
duct.  THERON. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOVELTY 


Novelty  is  allo<v6d  to  be  one  of  the  sources  of  pleasure, 
both  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  sensation  and  reffection. 
Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  w'hatever  is  completely 
possessed  in  a  great  measure  loses  its  attracjtion.  This  may 
be  discovered,  by  observing  man  from  the  first  expansion  of 


•  When  this  piece  was  written,  the  author  had  not  read  Kainies,  whe 
has  treated  on  the  same  subject. 
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the  mental  powers,  till  ihc  fiosi  ui'  years  shuts  up  the  vital 
springs,  and  seals  him  forever  from  the  ^\orid.  To  the  in¬ 
fant  every  ohject  is  new,  lienee  to  him  even  the  most  tri¬ 
fling:  things  appear  alluring  ;  he  is  delighted  -wiih  toys  and 
trifles  which  to  maturer  years  appear  unworthy  of  attention. 
To  him  the  most  simple  operations  of  nature  appear  (as  they 
really  are)  inexplicably  curious.  The  motion  of  his  own 
limb4  he  contemplates  with  w’onder  and  delight. 

As  life  advances  nature  opens  her  treasures,  and  presents, 
to  the  increasing  powers  of  the  mind,  innumerable  sources 
of  amusement.  Youth  relishes  not  the  pleasures  of  child¬ 
hood,  but  seeks  those  .peculiar  to  itself,  which  are  quickly 
resigned  for  the  more  active  scenes  of  manhood.  The 
thirst  for  novelty  does  not  cease  here,  but  now  becomes 
more  extensively  operative.  View  mankind  in  every  condi¬ 
tion  and  occupation  in  life,  and  you  will  find  the  charms  of 
novelty  powerful  excitements  to  action.  These  prompt  to 
applictition  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  give  a  sort  of  inde¬ 
scribable  pleasure,  to  every  new  attainment  in  knowledge. 
Study  must  be  intolerably  tedious,  did  not  the  mind  derive 
pleasure  from  the  continual  displays,  there  made  of  things 
before  unknown  and  unanticipated.  Hence  perhaps  knowl¬ 
edge  more  than  any  other  acquirement  retains  its  value  un¬ 
diminished,  however  long  possessed.  From  this  as  a  stalk 
new  branches  continually  shoot. 

Look  next  at  the  circles  of  fashion.  What,  but  a  desire  of 
novelty,  could  so  influence  the  female  world,  that  in  one  age 
a  fashionably  dressed  lady,  appears  like  a  pyramid  standing 
on  its  base,  and  in  another,  like  the  same  figure  standing  on 
its  vertex  ? — That  their  head  dresses  should  wax  and  wane 
fliore  frequently  than  the  moon  ; — and  that  fashions  like  com¬ 
ets  should  surprise  us  by  their  sudden  abearance,  and  then 
leave  our  hemisphere  till  they  are  known  only  by  tradition  ? 
Neither  are  the  fluctuations  of  fashion  confined  to  the  fair 
sex  i  the  same  principle  operates  among  men.  They  neither 
regulate  their  dress  or  amusements  by  reason,  necessity  or 
convenience,  but  implicitly  follow  fickle  fashion  wherever 
she  chooses  to  lead. 
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In  sliort,  lake  nuinkiiicl  of  either  sex,  of  every  rank  an^l 
rendition,  exurninc  the  springs  of  action,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  present  attainments  are  little  valued  except  as 
nieaiis  of  obtaining  others.  The  ellVcts  of  novelty  might  be 
traced  in  all  the  works  of  taste,  and  all  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture,  but  a  detail  of  them  might  be  trite  and  tedious. 

The  pleasures  of  novelty  seem  wisely  adapted  by  Provi¬ 
dence  to  the  promotion  of  human  happiness.  Man  is  natu¬ 
rally  indolent,  and  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  present  attain¬ 
ments  is  calculated  to  excite  him  to  action.  Besides,  his 
life  is  little  more  than  a  scene  of  changes  ;  did  not  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  aflectioii'-ilicrcfore  change,  his  existence  must 
be  only  a  continual  deprivation  of  the  sources  of  happiness, — 
a  scene  of  mourning  and  misery.  C, 

REMAPvKS  ON  LATE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Tlie  remains  of  Jlctmj  Kirk  JVhitey  of  Nottingham,  late  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  with  an  account  of  his  L  fc,  by  Robert  Southey, 
in  2  Yols.  First  American  Edition.  PJnludelpliia,  1811. 

Ix  our  rural  walks  we  sometimes  behold  an  early  flower 
of  spring,  which,  just  as  its  beauties  were  unfolding,  has 
been  nipt  by  an  untimely  frost.  The  sight  of  its  fallen  anef 
faded  petals  affect  us,  and  vve  cannot  refrain  from  weeping 
over  “  hvlhicss  in  7'uins”  If  we  thus  sorrow  at  the  imma¬ 
ture  decay  of  the  flowers  of  the  field,’*  how  pungent  must 
be  our  grief — how  melancholy  our  reflections  while  bending 
over  the  tomb  of  departed  genius^  which  has  been  cut  off 
in  the  spring  of  life,  just  as  its  powxrs  had  begun  to  ex¬ 
pand,  and  to  astonish  the  world  with  the  brilliancy  of 
even  a  partial  display.  Nor  unfrcqucntly  have  we  luid  such 
occasiqns  for  our  sorrows.  A  Chatterion  called  for  our  tears, 
wheii,  wither’d  by  the  cold  breath  of  neglect,  misfortune  and 
despair,  he  sunk  into  the  grave  at  the  early  age  of  seven” 
icen.  The  untimely  fate  of  a  Derinody^  ‘‘  implor’d  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  a  sigh,”  w'hen,  faded  by  the  blighting  touch  of  death, 
he  fell  to  the  earth  after  having  bloomed  only  t’-Menty-seven 
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clouded  and  tempestuous  years.  A  Robinson,  who— -but 
let  me  close  the  melancholy  list  by  adding  the  name  of 
Henry  Kirk  White,  whose  works  are  the  subject  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  observations,  and  who  died  in  the  t’wenty-Jirst  year  of 
his  age.  In  our  remarks  on  this  workwx  shall,  without  en¬ 
tering  into  a  critical  ahalysisof  its  different  p^ts,  only  notice 
some  of  its  most  {irominent  features. 

These  remains  are  prefaced  by  a  pretty  lengthy  life  of 
their  author,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Southey,  the  well  known 
author  of  “  Joan  of  Arc,**  “  Oberon,**  “  Thaliba,  the  de¬ 
stroyer,**  and  several  other  works,  whose  merits  have  ren¬ 
dered  him  so  highly  distinguished  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
It  is  written  with  a  considerable  degree  of  elegance ;  and 
although  he  has  avoided  the  imputation  which  Dr.  Johnson 
charges  to  Dr.  Spratt,*  “  of  producing  a  funeral  oration, 
rather  than  a  history,  and  giving  the  character  of  the  person 
rather  than  his  life,**  yet  in  some  places  he  has  given  way  to 
{he  tender  partialities  of  friendsliip,  and  even  at  the  threshold 
of  his  biography,  has  mentioned  the  equality  of  White  to 
the  unfortunate  Chatterton  :  which  position  we  shall  presume 
to  deny.  But  unwilling  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a  disqui¬ 
sition  on  this  subject  at  present,  we  shall  rcfprthe  reader  to 
a  future  essay  on  the  merits  of  the  two  poets.  Perhaps  the 
good  opinion  Mr,  White  has  expressed  of  the  poetic  talents 
of  Mr.  Southey,  (p.  269-289)  may  have  drawn  forth  these  fa¬ 
vourable  remarks  of  the  biographer. 

We  have  placed  before  us,  the  history  of  a  youth  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  talents, — “  tender — amiable— virtuous,**  and  in 
the  latter  years  of  bis  life,  exemplarily  pious— born  of  pa¬ 
rents  in  rather  indigent  circumstanOes— 

“  Yet  not  by  flowing  Foriune  cross’d, 

“  The  Muses  on  his  ciadle  smil’d  ;’* 

A 

and  in  his  infancy  having  become  acquauited  with  th# 


*  Johnson’s  hriff  of  Dryden 
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Aonian  sisters,’’  panting  after  Icarnm^  that  he  might  woo 
them  with  more  success — and,  goaded  on  by  ambition,  at 
length  rising  superior  to  the  pressure  of  //ox;er/y— and  who, 
wlnle  rioting  on  the  banquets  of  science  at  College,  from  the 
effects  of  toO  severe  application  to  his  studies — f/zVrf— leaving 
the  world  to  lamenfthe  fate  of  a  youth  of  so  much  promise, 

hose  talents  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  any  country — 
in  w)iom  the  pulpit  lost  one  who  would  have  filled  the  sa¬ 
cred  desk  with  dignity — Poetry,  a  son  of  song,”  who 
woidd  have  equalled  the  bards  of  other  times”— Friendship 
a  tender  and  constant  votary^ — His  family — a  dutiful  son  and 
an  effectionate  brother.  Presuming  tluit  it  w^ould  be  accept¬ 
able  to  our  readers,  we  shall  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  his 
Biography. 

“  Henry  Kirk  White,  the  second  son  of  John  and 
Mary  White,  was  born  in  Nottingham,  March  21st,  1785. 
His  father  is  a  butcher ;  his  mother  whose  maiden  name  was 
Neville,  is  of  a  respectable  Staffordshire  family.  At  a  very 
early  age^  his  love  of  reading  was  decidedly  manifested. 
It  w^as  a  passion  to  which  every  thing  else  gave  way.  “  I 
could  fancy,”  says  his  eldest  sister,  “  I  see  him  in  his  little 
chair,  with  a  large  book  upon  his  knee,  and  my  mother  cal¬ 
ling,  Henry,  my  love,  come  to  dinner,”  wdiich  was  repeated 
so  often  without  being  regarded,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
change  the  tone  of  her  voice  before  she  could  rouse  him.” 
When  he  was  about  acvcn  years  old  he  would  creep  unper¬ 
ceived  into  the  kitchen,  to  teach  the  servant  to  read  and 
write,  and  he  continued  this  for  some  time  before  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  ihul  he  had  been  thus  laudably  employed.  He  wu’ote 
a  tale  of  a  Swiss  emigrant,  which  was  probably  his  first  com¬ 
position,  and  showed  it  to  tliis  servant,  being  ashamed  to 
show  it  to  his  mother.  The  consciousness  of  genius  is  al¬ 
ways  at  first  accompanied  with  this  diffidence  ;  it  is  a  sa- 
’’fcred,  solitary  feeling.  No  forward  child,  however  extraor¬ 
dinary  the  promise  of  his  childhood,  ever  produced  any 
Ibing  truly  great.” — (p.  2d.) 


I 
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From  his  infancy  he  manifested  a  fondness  for  poetry,  and 
to  use  the  truly  characteristic  verse  of  Dermody  in  his  po* 
cm  on  the  ‘‘  Fat^  of  Genius.” — 

“  He  joy’d  to  conn  the  fabling  page 

**  Of  prowess’d  chiefs  and  deeds  sublime  : ' 

“  And  e’en  essay’d  in  infant  age, 

“  Fond  task  !  to  weave  the  wizzard  rhyme.” 

“  When  Henry  was  about  six  he  was  placed  under  the 
Kev.  John  Blanchard,  who  kept  at  that  time  the  school  at 
Nottingham.  Here  he  learnt  writing,  arithmetic,  French. 
When  he  was  about  eleven  he  one  day  wrote  a  separate 
theme  for  every  boy  in  the  class,  which  consisted  of  about 
fourteen.  The  master  said  he  had  never  known  them  write 
so  well  on  any  subject  before,  and  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  excellence  of  Henry’s. 
Mrs.  White  had  not  yet  overcome  her  husbaird’s  intention 
of  breeding  him  up  to  his  own  business  :  and  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  took  up  too  much  of  his  time,  and  would  have 
crushed  his  spirit,  if  that  “  mounting  spirit”  could  have 
been  crushed,  one  whole  day  in  the  >week,  and  hU  leisure 
hours  on  the  others,  were  employed  in  carrying  the  butch¬ 
er’s  basket.” — (p.  3d.) 

About  this  time  he  emplayed  his  pen  in  the  service  of  the 
muses,  and  wrote  several  poems,  some  of  which  his  bio¬ 
grapher  has  preserved,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  ri¬ 
per  years.  We  would  with  pleasure  insert  extracts  from 
them  were  it  consistent  with  the  limits  of  our  paper. 

“After  having  spent  a  tedious  year  in  a  hosier’s  warehouse, 
his  father  removed  him  from  an  employment  so  uncongenial 
to  his  disposition,  and  he  entered  the  office  of  an  attorney, 
(as  Chatterton  had  done  before  him,)  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
“  On  entering  the  law says  his  biographer,  (p.  9.)  “  it  was 
recommended  to  him  by  his  employers,  that  he  should  en- 
•deavour  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin.  He  had  now 
only  the  little  time  which  an  attorney’s  office  in  extensive 
practice  afforded,  but,  great  tilings  may  be  done  in  those 

^  Turner’s  Preface  to  the  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
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hours  of  leisure,  which  even  the  busiest  may  create, ai¥i 
to  his  ardent  mind  nto  obstacles  were  discouraging.  Hav¬ 
ing  received  some  slight  instruction  in  the  first  rudiments 
of  this  language,  he  was  in  the  course  of  ten  months  ena¬ 
bled  to  read  Horace  with  tolerable  facility,  and  made  some 
progress  in  the  Greeks  which  indeed  he  bejgan  first.  He 
used  to  exercise  himself  in  declining  the  Greek  nouns  and 
verbs  as  he  was  going  to  and  from  the  office,  so  valuable  was 
time  became  to  him.  Fiom  this  time  he  contracted  a  habit 
of  employing  his  mind  in  study  during  his  walks,  w  hich  he 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.” — “  He  now'  became  (p.  10.) 
almost  estranged  from  his  family:  when  at  his  meals  he 
would  be  reading,  and  his  evenings  were  entirely  devoted 
to  intellectual  improvement.  He  had  a  little  room  given 
him  which  was  called  his  study,  and  here  his  milk  supper 
was  taken  up  to  him,  for  to  avoid  any  loss  of  time  he  refu¬ 
sed  to  sup  with  his  family,  tho’  earnestly  entreated  so  to  do, 
as  his  mother  already  began  to  dread  the  effects  of  this  se¬ 
ver©  and  unremittiiig  application.  The  Law  was  his  first 
pursuit  to  which  his  papers  show  he  had  applied  himself  with 
such  industry  as  to  make  it  wonderful  that  he  could  have 
fbund  time,  busied  as  his  days  w'cre,  for  any  thing  else. 
Greek  and  Latin  w  ere  the  next  objects  :  at  the  same  time 
he  made  himself  a  tolerable  Italian  scholar,  and  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  Sjianish  and  rortif^ucse.  His  med* 
ical  friends  say  tha-t  the  knowledge  he  had  obtained  of  chem-^ 
istry  was  very  respectable.  Astronomy  and  Electricity  were 
among  his  studies;  some  attention  he  paid  to  drawing  in 
which  it  is  probable  he  would  have  excelled.  He  was  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  music  and  could  play  very  pleasingly  on 
some  instruments,  but  this  propensity  he  checked  lest  it 
might  interfere  with  more  important  objects.” 

lie  published  several  pi^es  in  the  Monthly  Preceptor, 
Juvenile  Library  and  Monthly  Mirror,  for  which  he  obtain¬ 
ed  several  prizes,  and  about  the  close  of  the  year  1802, 
through  the  encouragement  of  several  friends,  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  prepare  a  little  volume  of  poems  for  the  press. 


j 
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It  was  his  hope  that  this  publication  might  eithe.r,  by  the 
success  of  its  sale,  or  the  notice  it  might  excite,  enable  him 
to  prosecute  his  studies  at  College,  and  fit  himself  for  the 
Churchy  fora  deafness  which  appeared  to  grow  progressive¬ 
ly  worse,  threatened  to  preclud^e  all  possibility  of  udvancc- 
ment  at  the  bar.  After  suffering  a  good  sha#e  of  those  evils 
which  Johnson  observes,  “  The  poet’s  life  assail — Toil,  en¬ 
vy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail.” — After  meeting  with  a 
refusal  from  the  CountesG  of  Derby,  he  at  last  after  various 
“  lets  and  hindrances,”  through  the  instrumentality  of 
his  brother,  obtained  the  permission  of  dedicating  his 
work  to  the  Dutchess  of  Devonshire.  Hoijever,  this  was 
but  the  prelude  to  his  vexations.  The  illiberal  censures  of 
the  “  JMonthly  Reviewers,”  had  almost  driven  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  poet  to  distraction.  "  . 

“  About  this  time  from  an  alteration  in  his  religious  sen¬ 
timents,  he  resolved  to  quit  the  Law  and  prepare  himself 
for  the  Pulpit,  by  first  placing  himself,  if  possible,  at  one 
of  the  Universities.  Every  argument  was  used  by  his 
friends  to  dissuade  him  from  such  purpose,  but  ta  no  ef¬ 
fect  :  his  mind  was  unalterably  fixed :  and  great  and  nume¬ 
rous  as  the  obstacles  were,  he  was  determined  to  surmount 
them  ail.” — (p.  31.)  Three  gentlemen  who  had  interested 
themselves  in  his  welfare,  exerted  themselves  in  his  favour 
at  St.  John’s  College,  and  spared  no  effort  to  obtain  for  him 
an  adequate  support.  As  soon  as  these  hopes  were  laid  out 
to  him,  his  employers  gave  him  a  month’s  leave  of  absence, 
for  the  benefit  of  uninterrupted  study,  and  he  chose  for  his 
retreat  the  village  of  Wilford,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ROSE  OF  THE  HILL 


YOUNG  Corydon  wander’d  one  morn  in  the  valCj 
With  the  beauties  of  Nature  bespread. 

When  a  rose  on  the  hill,  as  it  wav’d  in  the  gale, 
Seem’d  to  beckon  the  youth  with  its  bead, 
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As  he  loiter’d  to  gaze,  and  the  rose  nodded  still. 
More  lovely  it  grew  in  his  sight ; 

And  Corydon  lefithe  green  vale  for  the  hill. 

To  gain  him  the  flow’ret  so  bright. 

But  so  high  was  the  cliff,  and  so  rugged  and  ste^j 
That  scarce  could  he  gain  the  ascent. 

And  ill  could  the  beautiful  prize  he  should  reap, 
Repay  for  the  toils  he  had  spent. 

So  dizzy  the  height,  and  so  melting  the  rays. 

Where  the  flower  grew  so  fair  and  so  hale. 

Young  Corydon  hasted  to  bear  from  the  place. 

The  rose  and  its  root  to  the  vale. 


In  the  vale,  ’mid  the  lillies  ’tvvas  planted  with  carCj 
But  it  faded,  grew  drooping  and  ill ; 

Then  Corydon  griev’d,  that  the  rose  he  did  tear 
From  its  »wn  native  soil  on  the  hill. 


Walking  thus  in  the  low  happy  valley  of  life. 

To  save  me  much  sorrbw  and  toll. 

Let  me  choose  not  the  flower  of  high  rank  for  a  vnfet 
But  the  lilly  that  blooms  on  my  soil. 


irtsus, 
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Mabam, 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  esteem  this  address  impertinent.  My  re¬ 
luctance  to  see  the  rude  hand  of  sorrow 

Pluck  from  your  cheek  the  rose  whose  purple  blush 
Shames  the  rich  tinges  of  the  evening  sky, 

I  trust  will  be  deemed  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  following  advice  from 
———dear  madam-— 

Your  obedient  servant. 

And  faithful  friend, 

EDMOR. 


Oh,  blooming  Della,  once  attend. 
Nor  be  forever  deaf. 

Believe,  for  once  believe  a  friend. 
That — “  Beauty  flies  from  Grief”- 


Think  not  that  my  advice  is  vain. 
But  as  you  beau*y  prize, 

Oh,  let  forever  clos’d  remain, 
The  ** jiood-gates'*  of  your  eyes 


For  yesterday  when  Cloe  -wept 
At  Cory  don’s  delay, 

As  dowm  her  cheek  the  tear-drop  crept, 
It  washed  her  bloom  away. 


THE  IT^ORIAB. 
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ON  A  ROSE  PRESENTED  BY  A  YOUNG  LADY. 


As  from  this  rose  at  early  day, 

I  brush  the  glitt’ring  dew. 

The  little  flower  so  bright  and  gay^ 
Reminds  me  still  of  you. 

Like  your’s  its  beauties  now  unfold, 
Att»*acting  every  eye, 

And  e’er  one  fleeting  hour  Is  told, 
VVe  see  thern  <h-oyp  and  die. 


But  why  iny  love,  with  pe.udy  tears. 
Lament  proud  beauty’s  doom  ^ 
Virtue  shall  never  droop  with  ye..rs 
It  will  survive  the  tomb. 


ALBERT 


FROM  THE  PORT  FO^IO. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  ON  THE  DURATION  OF  OUR 
'  REPUBLIC. 

Of  the  many  causes  which  make  modem  republics  less 
factious  than  the  ancient)  it  is  evident  that  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  religion  on  the  morals  of  mankind  Is  far  the 
most  efficacious.  The  ancients  had  but  faint  motives  for 
the  practice  of  virtue,  except  such  as  arose  from  ihe  human 
glory  that  was  gained  by  it,  and  the  slight  obligations  which 
ethical  considerations  imposed  on  the  considerate  few. 
Their  religion  required  little  moral  goodness,  and  was  al¬ 
most  entirely  content  with  offerings,  libations,  and  the  bloo4 
of  bulls  and  goats.  Their  religious '  festivals  were  often 
tcenes  of  disgusting  debauchery  or  murderous  frenzy. 
What  else  could  be  expected  from  that  preposterous  my¬ 
thology  which  decked  the  genius  of  every  vice,  with  the 
adored  insignia  of  a  blissful  immortality  ?  Every  drunkard 
was  a  devout  worshipper  of  Bacchus,  and  every  thief  a  votary, 
of  the  crafty  Mercury, 

Calidum  quidquid  placuit«  jocoso 
Condere  furto. 

Moreover  the  future  punishment  of  crimes  was  but  faintly 
discriminated  from  the  reward  of  virtue.  Tlipse  who  strol¬ 
led  in  the  Elysian  field  were  discontented  with  a  weari¬ 
some  immortality,  ivhich  afforded  them  only  the  negative 
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happiiness  of  an  exemption  from  the  misfortunes  of  human 
life.  They  were  still  a  prey  to  mortal  passions,*  and  were 
anxiously  desirous  of  revisiting  the  chequered  light  and 
shade  which  illumiiiQ  and  obscure  the  path  of  man  toward 
eternity. 

Thus  the  foundation  of  morality  was  feeble  and  the  super¬ 
structure  tottered.  Rome  in  her  best  day  was  radically  vi- 
cipus,t  and  perhaps  the  nurse  of  more  and  greater  crimes 
than  dishonour  any  Christian  city,  even  at  this  period  of  infi¬ 
delity,  luxury,  and  vice.  The  admirer  of  ancient  glory, 
who  tells  us  with  enthusiasm  of  the  virtues  of  Rome,  is  de¬ 
ceived  by  an  empty  name  ;  falsely  supposing  that  martial 
excellence  is  moral  virtue  and  that  as  was  thought  at  Rome, 
he  is  a  man  of  pre-eminent  merit  who  resists  the  allurements 
of  a  bribe. 

Whenever  the  pecqde  become  cojTUpt  they  are  more  ea¬ 
sily  infected  by  the  arts  of  demagogues,  and  more  prone  to 
revolutions.  Rome  w^as  seldom  entirely  free.  At  one  time 
a  dictator,  at  aimther  some  powerful  and  profligate  patrician 
swayed  the  rod  of  empire.  The  people  were  prodigal  of 
tlicir  power,  and  obedient  to  the  impulse  of  largesses  and 
popular  eloquence ;  how  unlike  the  freemen  of  America, 
who  know  their  rights  and  will  long  maintain  them— where 
morality  rests  on  the  firm  basis  of  the  Christian  faith,  which 
allows  to  no  man  the  commission  of  a  favourite  sin,  but  teach* 
es  him  to  reverence  his  God  and  be  just,  merciful,  and  be¬ 
nevolent  to  his  neighbour.  R.  S. 


*  VI.  ver.  491-8.  0.54.  et  passim. 

f  Let  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  read  tJie  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  Catilinarian  war,  the  orations  of  Cice,’'o  against  Catiline, 
laui  the  li\es  of  the  emperors  Galba,  Ollio  and  Vjtellius,  by  tbv 
greatest  of  the  Roman  historians.  During  the  Pratorsliip  of  one 
man,  three  thousand  persons  were  found  guilty  of  murder  by  poison  ! 
7'lie  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  and  the  predatory  valour  of  expalrla- 
ved  banditti  were  the  foundation  of  the  glory  of  Home.  No  one 
thought  of  Impiiiing  any  moral  turpitude  to  rapine,  robbery  and  mur¬ 
der.  “  Hitherto  l^says  Florus)  the  Romans  were  excellent,  pious, 
iioly  and  magnificent.” 
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